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ever, the French were prepared to adopt a more offensive
attitude Douglas thought that his best policy would be then
to attack alongside them on the Somme. On the other hand,
the French might possibly turn the fighting at Verdun into
a successful action, in which case they would be much
encouraged and it would be his duty to strike while the
iron was hot and attack vigorously at once on a wide
front.

Lord Kitchener agreed with all the views put forward by
Douglas at this meeting and I was waiting for him at the
War Office when he came out. When we arrived at my flat
in St. James's Court, Douglas was very delighted with all
the arrangements I had made for his comfort and we spent
a quiet evening together. The following day Douglas spent
all morning and most of the afternoon at the War Office.
He was anxious to get all units made up to full strength and
pointed out the necessity of having this done at once if we
were going to make a success of any offensive which might
be begun in the immediate future. He also pointed out very
forcibly how much he was being hampered by want of
labour for roads, railways and docks. In the evening a
telegram came for him from G.H.Q. stating that the French
had abandoned a considerable area at Verdun. He therefore
decided to return to France on the following morning, so I
saw him off at Charing Cross at 9 o'clock by special train.
Just before he left Sir William Robertson arrived at the
station with a telegram from Joffre. It appeared that the
fighting round Verdun had intensified and the Germans
were using large reserves in an effort to break through the
line. Joffre was anxious that Douglas should hurry on the
complete relief of the French Tenth Army so that he would
have sufficient troops at his disposal to check the German
attack. He, however, seemed fairly optimistic. He wrote
Douglas a long letter which he received shortly after he
reached G.H.Q. The Germans had been shelling very
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